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New South 
Notes 


New South this month presents a 
provocative article by James Mc- 
Bride Dabbs, Presbyterian layman 
from Mayesville, South Carolina. 
The article, entitled “The Man 
Across the Table,” is an intensive 
analysis of the racial situation in 
the South in terms of economic, 
public, and personal resources. 

An editorial reprinted from the 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News tells why 
the South needs to allow free dis- 
cussion to continue. The editorial 
spotlights an incident at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in which the 
student legislature canceled the 
charter of a campus group because 
of fear of bad publicity following 
the picketing of the group by the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

A brief article this month shows 
the inevitability of the integration 
process in the eyes of the courts 
through brief excerpts from a ruling 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in which the New Orleans 
Parish School Board was ordered to 
admit Negro children to schools 
without discrimination. 

Rounding out the June issue of 
New South is a portion of the state- 
ment made recently by the Southern 
Baptist Convention in its Chicago 
meeting and a resume of an article 
telling how Miami, Florida, is losing 
millions of dollars in money due to 
its discriminatory policy. 

A correction is in order in con- 
nection with the March, 1957, New 
South. We erroneously credited an 
article by Dr. Benjamin Mays as 
appearing in the Christian Century. 
The credit line should have read 
Christian Science Monitor. Our 
apologies to the Monitor. 
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The South’s Man 
Across the Table 





By James McBride Dabbs 


Condensed from Speech 
Presented to S. C. Council 


on Human Relations 


ONE OF THE CHIEF resources of the South 
today is a resource suggested by the 
phrase, “the man across the table.” 

Who is this man across the table? I 
must admit that most of the time he 
isn’t there. Yet he is there often enough 
for those who can read the signs of the 
times to know that here we have a sign, 
a symbol of what is going on. 

All over the South today men are 
meeting around conference tables to dis- 
cuss the problems, needs, and resources 
of their region. In a handful of in- 
stances, you will find at these confer- 
ences a new man—new in that he 
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hasn’t been there before and new in his 
attitude. This man is the Negro. 

The prime example today is the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., who, whether invited to the 
civic conferences there or not, is in ef- 
fect one of the most powerful forces 
there. The members of the Negro race 
do not get invited to meetings in most 
of the cities of the South; but if we 
Southern white people were smart, we 
should at least leave a vacant chair at 
all our meetings for the Negro whose 
imagined presence disturbs all our de- 
liberations. 

For the Negro is becoming to the 
white man an unknown quantity — he 
really has always been an unknown 
quantity — with a will of his own, with 
an intention only to be guessed at. This 
being the case, the empty chair would 
remind us that it might be a good idea 
to ask him what he wants — the same 
as we do others. 

Our basic trouble is that our lan- 
guage — with our life—is changing 
and we hate to recognize it. Many of 
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us still speak the language of 1876, good 
enough then perhaps, but used now? It 
now has the same compelling effect of 
shouting “whoa” to a tractor. 

For generations in the South Negro 
has meant servant; and, of course, one 
doesn’t invite servants to conference ta- 
bles — except to pass coffee and cigars. 
But, now, Negro begins to mean simply 
man, which in the democratic atmos- 
phere of our time means equal. We 
won't argue about what “equality” 
means. Suffice it to say that you and I 
know that when white people talk among 
themselves about equality, they under- 
stand one another. Well, that is what I 
mean here. 


Change 


What has caused this change from 
serving man to man? At least three 
things, I believe. 

One, the education the whites have 
permitted him to have — poor enough 
but an education in democratic free- 
dom. Did we tear Patrick Henry out of 
the textbooks? 

Two, the need for security in a chang- 
ing world. As the whites, in discarding 
the old plantation system, relaxed their 
responsibility for the Negro, he turned 
inevitably from the old personal rela- 
tion to a new, impersonal relation — 
security through law. 

Three, world history since 1914, in- 
cluding the rise of the colored peoples 
of the world. You don’t say you're fight- 
ing for democracy without having some 
effect on the fighters. 

In summary, the white people of the 
South, the Negroes, and the world all 
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have combined to lift the Negro from 
servanthood to manhood. And this man, 
having walked slowly and _ patiently 
through the last 70 years — now takes 
his seat across the table and waits to 
be recognized. 


NAACP 


We say that he just represents the 
NAACP. As the French say, “C’est a 
rire’”—that’s a joke, son. The NAACP 
represents him, We wouldn’t let him 
represent himself and so he created an 
organization to represent him. The germ 
of the NAACP was the race riot in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1908; and the origi- 
nal purpose was to protect Negroes in 
the North from race-baiting Southern- 
ers like Vardaman and Tillman. The or- 
ganization still protects the Negro in 
the North, but in order to do so, it must 
protect him in the South also. Freedom 
is indivisible. It’s foolish to say that the 
new Negro represents the NAACP. It 
represents him. 

What human resources does this new 
man bring to the South? They include 
three kinds: economic resources; public 
resources of justice; and personal re- 
sources of love. They are discussed here 
in the order of increasing importance: 
economics, justice, and personal. 

The new Negro brings untold eco- 
nomic resources; not present but poten- 
tial. But too many of our Southern con- 
ferences, even the hard-headed business 
men, still think of the Negro as a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water — in a 
land where few people hew wood and 
no one to my knowledge draws water. 
So, what must I, as a farmer, do? I 
take this “specialist,” this hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, and put him 
on the seat of a $3,000 tractor — and 











then swear when he wrecks the machine. 
We don’t need hewers of wood and 
drawers -of water; we need machine- 
operatives, we need trained men, and 


the color be hanged. I speak now as a ~ 


farmer. 

This new Negro is making the white 
South make up its mind what it wants. 
Do we want a highly productive indus- 
trial society? If we do, then we don’t 
want a lower class of peasants or even 
serfs. We'll have to make up our minds; 
and the new Negro is pushing us along 
the inevitable road toward industriali- 
zation. In the long run, we'll train the 
Negroes as well as we train anyone 
else; but as Snuffy Smith, of the comics, 
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says, “Time’s a-wastin’. 
Man Power 


What are the Southern business men 
going to do when we hit the bottom 
of the white man-power barrel of indus- 
trial workers? How will we persuade the 
industrialists to come then when no one 
is trained? Are we still going to kid 
“em along with cheap labor? They aren’t 
being kidded; the South’s being kidded. 
Here, in the man across the table, is 
this new man, begging to be trained, an 
immense reservoir of skill, almost un- 
tapped. 

This man across the table also repre- 
sents vast public resources of justice. A 
people’s life depends upon its vision; 
where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish. It is certainly important that we 
see the man across the table as an eco- 
nomic resource, as a producer of goods, 
for goods are necessary to life. But as 
important as it is to see a man as a 
producer of goods, it is more important 
to see him as a co-creator of justice, as 
one who has a hand in shaping our in- 
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stitutions. 

One of our most important institu- 
tions is the state. This man across the 
table holds a position of supreme im- 
portance in the state—and I don't 
mean bloc voting. He is one of the chief 
words America speaks to the world; he 
is pre-eminently the Voice of America. 


Language Change 


I said that our language was chang- 
ing, and we hated to recognize it. For 
instance, what difference did it make 
two hundred years ago if, when we said 
Negro, we meant servant? None at all. 
What difference did it make a hundred 
years ago? At that time, we were with- 
in four years of a war which was going 
to outlaw the combination, Negro-slave, 
but not yet Negro-servant. Even fifty 
years ago, in 1907, it made very little 
difference if by Negro we meant servant. 

But two revolutionary world wars and 
the Korean action have awakened the 
colored peoples. They are listening now 
to what we say, and they are demanding 
to be heard. They want two things: 
bread and respect. So what do we care 
whether they listen or what they want? 

Well, China, with five hundred mil- 
lion colored people, has already gone 
communist. There are more than. a 
thousand million other colored people 
in the world. Will they go communist? 


“They examine the democracies; they 


examine the communist powers. They 
test our words by the respect or the lack 
of respect we show colored people here 
in America, here in the South. 

My friends, we’ve had a bear by the 
tail since 1619. The career of the Negro 
in America is the career of the colored 
peoples in the world, and vice-versa. 
The exploitation of the Negro in 
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America is the exploitation of the color- 
ed peoples in the world—slavery and 
segregation in America, colonialism in 
the world—and the ending of that ex- 
ploitation is a tidal wave sweeping the 
seven seas. 

And here is the man across the table 
demanding that the exploitation of the 
Negro end, offering to be the good word 
for America among the colored people 
of the world. He does not threaten to 
be the bad word; he is far too good a 
citizen for that. And so, he is doubly 
hurt at any mistreatment he receives; 
first, because he is a man; and second, 
because he is an American. 

This man across the table then can 
be national resource or liability. Treat 
him still as a servant and we speak 
“Dutch” or worse to most of the nations 
of the world. 


Justice 


Justice has been called the law of 
institutions. As this law is kept, institu- 
tions are healthy; as it is broken, they 
become diseased. If this is so, justice 
is concerned with the security of the 
state. I quote from Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, nationally-known educator 
and writer: “Our defense lies not in 
weapons and industry, but in the dis- 
covery and establishment of justice at 
home and its extension by American ex- 
ample, precept, and assistance abroad.” 
Here, then, is the man. across the table 
offering us a grand chance to do justice 
and thus make more secure our insti- 
tutions. 

Too many of us feel that the new 
Negro is a problem. It would indeed 


be a problem if in these critical times 
he were a dead weight upon our demo- 
cratic society. We may thank God that 
he is standing up like other citizens to 
demand his rights and to accept his re- 
sponsibilities. In this light, he is a re- 
source not only here at home but also 
in the world. 


New Negro 


The new Negro also is a resource for 
justice to the individual white people 
of the South. We Southern whites have 
been damaged so long by the compliant 
passive Negro that we are generally 
unaware of the damage. We thought we 
were getting away with it, but all the 
time we were losing a basic right. For 
a man has a right to be punished when 
he does wrong. This is his ticket for 
readmission to the group. We white 
people of the South have been able to 
wrong the Negroes without being overtly 
punished. James Weldon Johnson said 
truly we should fear most, not another’s 
strength, but his weakness. 

And as far back as 1919, an out- 
standing white Southerner, Gardner 
Murphy, said: “It is not a good thing 
for any race to be perpetually dealing 
with another race with which it does 
not have to argue, which it may control 
without explanation, for whom it may 
think without any attempt at persuasion 
and for whom it may act without any 
real partnership in responsibility. . . . 
There is nothing more perilous to the 
normal standards of social feeling than 
the presence of a large and distinctive 
class of a closely related population too 
ignorant and too weak to protect itself.” 

I am thankful, therefore, for the 
presence of the man across the table 
who is demanding that we put an end 
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to this. As he saves himself, he saves 
me. It is not well to transact with chil- 
dren the business of the world. Children 
are lovable; a childlike faith may save 
the world. But, even with such faith, 
we need men around us to take the 
blows of life and, as St. Paul says, 
having done all, to stand. I see such 
men beginning to stand among the 
Negroes today. 

Racial injustice is today’s concern. 
There are many other forms of in- 
justices being done, some which not 
even the sufferers recognize. But the in- 
justice which today is endangering the 
nation is racial. This is the injustice 
of the year—or the decade—along with 
the man of the year. There’s no use 
complaining about it. We probably pre- 
ferred to take up the injustice of the in- 
adequate diet of a vanishing Indian 
tribe on the upper reaches of the 
Amazon. Now, that is an injustice we 
could really get worked up over! But 
the world doesn’t see it this way. 


Paternalism 


I know it goes hard with some of us. 
I know we have been kind to the Negro. 
We have loved him to death: the spirit- 
ual death of a childhood continued too 
long. The Negro is beginning to repulse 
this kiss of death we bestow upon him. 
He would prefer a little more justice and 
a little less love or paternalism, which- 
ever you want to call it. Now, with 
emancipation almost 100 years behind 
him, the Negro is even more convinced 
that what he wants is simply justice. 

We come now to the most important 
point. The Negro also is a private, or 
personal, resource of love. I used the 
word love because there is no other. I 
would only remind you of the last line 
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of The Divine Comedy, in which Dante 
says that it is love “That moves the 
sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


Justice, Love 


Now, between the more public re- 
sources of justice and the more private 
resources of love, there is no sharp dis- 
tinction. As persons meet in institutions 
and form institutions, so justice and 
love meet in persons. If we recall again 
Martin Luther King, we see how. King 
is working for justice; yet he is working 
in love. In the attainment of justice, 
men normally use force or the threat of 
force. The Montgomery Improvement 
Association, of which King is an official, 
has not done so. It has used the quiet 
power, the pressure of the will of people 
who are tired of being mistreated. 

To say that nothing but love exists 
in the hearts of these people, is, of 
course, to talk nonsense. Yet their ac- 
tions have shown that infused with their 
desire for justice is another desire: 
that all people of Montgomery should 
come to an understanding of one an- 
other. Furthermore, to give to a man 
who has done wrong punitive justice— 
just punishment— is to give him what he 
needs and is, in effect, to love him. .. 

But even beyond the need of all men 
for justice, is the personal need of all 
men for love. Love is the law of per- 
sons; and, as the exercise of justice 
brings security to the state, so the exer- 
cise of love brings security to persons. 
This is the heart of the matter. More 
important than the security of the state 
is the security of the person. The state 
is of this world, the person is both of 
this world and of something else. We 
are surrounded, said St. Paul, by a cloud 
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of witnesses; and in our best moments 
we have all realized that when men 
meet in love they meet in a natural 
theatre the bounds of which include sun- 
down and the farthest stars. 

Since we are talking about such funda- 
mental, man-to-man relationships, it is 
necessary to say what a man is. Who 
knows? And yet what we do depends 
on what we think we are. We play roles, 
we act parts. Each man makes his guess 
and acts accordingly. 

In my guess, I strip away all charac- 
teristics of particular men: accident of 
birth, race, language, position, power, 
even friends, and hold up before our 
gaze this poor stript creature, Plato’s 
“featherless biped,” one two-and-one- 
half-billionth part of the human popu- 
lation of the earth. 


Creature 


Here, you find a creature indeed, but 
one summoned by some imperious voice 
out of a night too dark to remember, 
thrust onto the plain of the world, 
across which he wanders briefly, driven 
by needs, lured onward by dreams and 
ideals, many of which will be denied 
him, none of which will reveal in its 
actualization the untarnished light of 
morning, touching in his confusion, but 
to his delight, the hands of other 
wanderers upon this briefly spotlighted 
plain, always aware, though dimly, that 
the night cometh, at what moment he 
cannot tell, nor how brief will be the 
twilight, until finally he drops below the 
curve of the earth, vanishes in another 
night too dark to imagine, and the rest 


is silence. To see yourself in this stark 
role, leaves you in direst need. 


Security 


Yet, it is possible to move directly 
from this moment of greatest need, in 
which you have just realized that you 
are only one two-and-a-half billionth 
part of the human population of the 
world, into the moment of greatest 
security, in which you realize that you 
are one with the two-and-a-half-billion 
people in the world. To know that you 
are one with them, to recognize mankind 
in yourself, is to love them—provided 
you still love yourself. To put it more 
mildly, you like them because you know 
that you and they are alike. 

If you want the classic version of the 
picture, recall how the Saxon king was 
asked if he would receive certain 
visitors— Christian monks— just come 
from some far-off place called Rome. 
“Life,” he said, “is like a bird, which 
on a winter’s night, flutters in from the 
darkness to our lighted hall, circles the 
fire a few times, and flutters again into 
the darkness. If these strangers can tell 
us anything of this bird, let them speak.” 
The question of the bird is the question 
underlying all others, the mood of the 
Saxon king, the mood in which a man 
meets a man. 

I have left out the love of God, you 
say? I don’t think so. Whence came 
that miracle of love through which the 
moment of greatest need became the 
moment of greatest abundance: the 
miracle of man the neighbor? Did it 
not come from God, who in that moment 
out of nothing created everything? If 
one is a creature who loves, whence 
comes that love but from the Creator? 











But let’s climb down from cloudy 
theology to the man across the table. 
The particular man across the table 
from us of the white South hasn’t been 
here before; but now, under the pressure 
of events and lure of ideals, he has 
quietly taken a seat across from us, and 
is waiting, observing us with calm dis- 
passionate eyes. We are shocked into 
awareness because he sat down; and he 
wasn’t supposed to do that. We hate 
him for waking us up from our dream 
of privilege. But even as we hate him, 
the manhood in us recognizes the man- 
hood in him, and we thank God—though 
we may not know it—for having jerked 
us awake. 


Rev. King 


The Rev. Mr. King tells of an anony- 
mous phone caller, who called so often 
to insult and threaten him that he came 
to recognize the voice. Finally, the un- 
known assailant kept the connection 
long enough for Mr. King to start talk- 
ing. The conversation continued for a 
half hour. At the end of that time, the 
caller said, “Reverend King, I have 
enjoyed talking with you, and I’m be- 
ginning to think you may be right.” 

This man across the table, the new 
Negro, brings to the South, and the 
nation, a maturing manhood; and men 
thank God for any addition to their 
ranks. It can be argued that the Negro 
brings a manhood especially tempered. 
Having lived so long a stript life, he is 
more generally aware than we are of 
life’s true nature. He brings resources 
of faith which many of us have for- 
gotten. He has more wisdom than we 
have. I don’t mean keenness of bank ac- 
counts. I mean they have more of what 
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it takes when everything falls away, and 
there’s nothing left—nothing—and all 
a man wants is a fortress built some- 
how upon that abyss. 


Mercy 

If I were a preacher, I would take 
the South today for my subject and 
preach you a sermon on the mercy and 
the judgment of God. How God stands 
before us with his hands heaped with 
the gift of mercy. And what is this gift? 

Here we are in the South, needing 
the skill of workers, needing the strength 
of justice, needing the fire of love. 
And here are the Negroes in the South, 
rising graciously to offer in untold 
abundance the things we need. 

This is God’s mercy. And the judg- 
ment is the mercy refused. But what 
exactly is the judgment? That in a 
land where men have been courteous, 
we show bad manners; that in a world 
where justice, love, and wisdom are 
desperately needed, we show little justice 
and love, and less wisdom; to put it as 
mildly as possible, that we act foolishly. 
The foolishness of the South today is 
the judgment of God. Isn’t it a punish- 
ment when one whom God has made 
to be a little lower than the angels acts 
like a fool? And all our foolishness is 
but the outward expression of the basic 
foolishness of our hearts, our failure to 
recognize the mercy of God. 

The light is shining in the darkness; 
not to see it is judgment. 





“Of all the sad by-products of political 
opposition to the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation ruling, one towers above 
all. That is, in the deep South, the 
stifling of dissent.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal. 
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Be Allowed to Continue 








Editorial from Tuscaloosa News 
May 12, 1957 


Durinc the last few days a series of 
events in this community has left the 
impression that some in our midst are 
afraid of free and open discussion of 
public issues. 

Of course, the overall issue is a 
difficult one. There is no pat answer. 
In fact, it is going to take a long time, 
much patience, tolerance and under- 
standing to work out any kind of a 
right answer. And what happened here 
last week is just another symptom of 
the troubled gropings with which we 
are trying to find a way through to 
light. 


The recent events to which we have 
reference involve the Open Forum 
organized by some students and faculty 
members at the University of Alabama. 
Never welcomed officially, it received 
one level of recognition as a campus 
group by the student legislature in Febru- 
ary, only to lose it this week. Between 
votes, the make-up of the student group 
had been changed by an election. 

Action in canceling the legislature’s 
approval was a result of the fact that 
the problem of racial adjustments had 
been the sole topic of discussion at the 
forum meetings, and because the stu- 
dent legislature felt that official sanc- 
tion of the Open Forum as a campus 
group possibly would bring “bad 
publicity” to the University of Alabama. 

Some of this publicity, considered 
“had” perhaps, had come when Ku Klux 
Klan members picketed an off-campus 
meeting of the Open Forum several 
weeks ago. Understandably, properly 
and with not a little show of courage 
the Open Forum went ahead with its 
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previously-made plans to have a meet- 
ing Thursday night. This was in a re- 
ligious ‘center, not on the campus. 

Klansmen showed up again. They 
were orderly. By their presence in num- 
bers and their actions they were engaged 
in a form of intimidation probably legal 
but certainly not laudable. 

For the issue here simply is whether 
or not American citizens shall be free 
to meet and discuss public issues with- 
out molestation or even the crudities of 
mild intimidation by a group of people 
who are adults physically but who are 
suffering from spiritual and _ patriotic 
malnutrition. 

That such discussion should have 
been discouraged by a group of stu- 
dents is perhaps understandable if one 
considers inexperience and too great a 
fear of “bad publicity.” Our young 
friends might ask themselves if the 
worst publicity is not news of their so 
little faith in America and its great in- 
stitutions of free speech, free assembly 
and free and open discussion. 

As for the members of the Klan, 
their somewhat-pathetic appearance was 
opened with a prayer that started with 
these words: “I thank Thee, Heavenly 
Father, that I’m white.” 

May we with reverence and apprecia- 
tion recall the words of One who 
pleaded for understanding, tolerance 
and brotherly love and who once spoke 
in this fashion as recorded in the 18th 
chapter of Luke: 


“And he spake this parable unto 
certain which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and despised 
others: 

“Two men went up into the temple 
to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other a publican. 
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“‘The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself: “God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even 
as this publican. 

“*“T fast twice in the week; I give 
tithes of all that I possess.” 

“*And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his 
eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying “God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” 

“‘T tell you, this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the 
other; for everyone that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ ” 


We salute the “sinners” who met in- 
side and discussed freely and openly 
the important subject of Academic Free- 
dom in accord with precious American 
traditions. And we feel sorry for the 
“Pharisees” who stood outside under 
the debased white robes that were signif- 
icantly concealing. 





“Our purpose was to operate 
legally at all times. Without the 
charter we cannot do so. ... We 
learned that most of the current 
Klan organizations were simply 
money-making deals.”—An un- 
identified spokesman for the 
South Carolina Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Inc., comment- 
ing on the refusal of South Caro- 
lina Secretary of State O. Frank 
Thornton to issue a charter to 
the group, as quoted in the 
Southern School News. 














New Orleans Schools 


And Fundamental Justice 





Based on Fifth Circuit 
Court Ruling 


THE INEVITABILITY of school integration 
in the South is being pointed up more 
each day, and a recent ruling by the 
U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals is 
a good example of this “inevitability.” 
In March, 1957, the Fifth Circuit 
Court affirmed a Federal District Court 
ruling, which ordered the desegregation 
of the New Orleans public schools. 
Excerpts from the Circuit Court ruling 
are enlightening as the Court’s answers 
to the Orleans Parish Board’s arguments 
in its attempt to retain segregated 
schools. The Board’s arguments are 
similar to those of other organizations 
and individuals who are resisting the 
Supreme Court desegregation order. 
As to the Court’s jurisdiction to rule 
on the case, it said: “. . . so long as 
assignments could be made under the 
Louisiana Constitution and statutes only 


on a basis of separate schools for white 
and colored children to remit each of 
these minor plaintiffs and thousands of 
others similarly situated to thousands 
of administrative hearings before the 
board for relief that they contend the 
Supreme Court has held them entitled 
to, would, as the trial judge said, ‘be a 
vain and useless gesture, unworthy of 
a court of equity, . . . a travesty in 
which this court will not participate.’ ” 

To the argument by the Board con- 
cerning the placement clause in the 
Louisiana Constitution, the Court 
stated: 

“The new circumstances to which ap- 
pellant points is the amendment to the 
Louisiana Constitution which, in effect, 
provides that there shall continue to be 
racially separate schools, which separa- 


_ tion is stated for the first time to be ‘in 


the exercise of the state police power 
to promote and protect the public health, 
morals, better education and the peace 
and good order in the state and not be- 
cause of race.’ 


“. . . They deal with the alleged dis- 











parity between the two races as to 
intelligence ratings, school progress, in- 
cidence. of certain diseases, and per- 
centage of illegitimate births, in all of 
which statistical studies one race shows 
up to poor advantage. This represents 
an effort to justify a classification of 
students by race on the grounds that 
one race possesses a higher percentage 
of undesirable traits, attributes or con- 
ditions. Strangely enough there seems 
never to have been any effort to classify 
the students of the Orleans Parish ac- 
cording to the degree to which they 
possess these traits. That is there seems 
to have been no attempt to deny school- 
ing to, or to segregate from other chil- 
dren, those of illegitimate birth or 
having social diseases or having below 
intelligence quotients or learning ability 
because of those particular facts. Where- 
as any reasonable classification of stu- 
dents according to their proficiency or 
health traits might well be considered 
legitimate within the normal constitu- 
tional requirements of equal protection 
of the laws, it is unthinkable that an 
arbitrary classification by race because 
or a more frequent indentification of 
one race than another with certain un- 
desirable qualities would be such rea- 
sonable classification.” 

As to the use of police power by the 
state, the Court said: 

“The use of the term police power 
works no magic in itself. Undeniably 
the states retain an extremely broad 
police power. This power, however, as 
everyone knows, is itself limited by the 
protective shield of the Federal Con- 
stitution. .. .” 

And the Court more clearly defined 
the right of individuals as regards to 
states by saying: 


June, 1957 


“The vindication of rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution cannot be con- 
ditioned upon the absence of practical 
difficulties. However undesirable it may 
be for courts to invoke Federal power 
to stay action under state authority, it 
was precisely to require such interposi- 
tion that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
adopted by the people of the United 
States. Its adoption implies that there 
are matters of fundamental justice that 
the citizens of the United States con- 
sider so essentially an ingredient of hu- 
man rights as to require a restraint on 
action of any state that appears to 
ignore them.” 

If other federal courts follow this 
line of reasoning, and they are expected 
to do so, then integration is indeed in- 
evitable throughout the United States 
regardless of the reluctance of school 
boards and others in observing the “law 


of the land.” 





The issue . . . is not who is to 
tolerate whom, but the grounds 
on which men should be re- 
quired to respect one another. 
The difference is, that where 
there is to be respect there can 
be no commitment in advance— 
either to hate or to love. .. . 
There can be only one promise; 
to respect all who deserve re- 
spect, regardless of race, creed, 
or color; to permit the same 
opportunities to all who qualify 
and to insist that the qualifi- 
cations required be the same 
for everyone regardless of race, 
creed, or color.—Selma Hirsh in 
Fear and Prejudice, a Public 
Affairs Pamphlet. 











DISCRIMINATORY LAWS ARE FUTILE 


the Southern Baptist Convention 


THIS COMMISSION protests the violence 
in all its ugly forms that is being used 
against Negro people in the current 
segregation issue or at any other time. 
In recognition of the Negro’s rights as 
a citizen of these United States we call 
upon the law enforcement agencies of 
local, state and national governments to 
protect him, irrespective of his position 
or culture, from lawless attacks upon 
his person or property. 

We believe our nation cannot long 
endure these lawless attacks made upon 


the person and property of free citizens 
in contempt of the law and the courts 
of justice. We, therefore, call upon the 
law enforcement officers and agencies 
or community, state and nation to 
bring to legal justice the perpetrators 
of these crimes regardless of their posi- 
tion or influence in the community. 
Discriminatory laws are futile. Jim 
Crow laws cannot solve the race problem. 
The road toward solution will be found 
when we find the reasons why they are 
enacted and tackle those reasons. 





MIAMI LOSING INDUSTRY 


“RACIAL DISCRIMINATION” and _ other 
factors are costing Miami, Florida, mil- 
lions of dollars each year in direct busi- 
ness from the Caribbean, The Miami 
Herald maintained in a recent article, 
datelined Kingston, Jamaica. 

Jamaican Trade Minister Wills Isaacs 
was quoted as saying that “wealthy 
Jamaican Negro businessmen are steer- 
ing away from Miami to do their buy- 
ing because of color barriers at hotels 
and restaurants.” Mr. Isaacs added that 
“without such barriers, Miami’s busi- 
ness with Jamaica would increase 400 
to 500 per cent and that amounts to 
millions.” 
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The article also quoted Miami’s 
Mayor Randall N. Christmas as saying 
the way is being cleared to solve this 
and other problems relating to Carib- 
bean trade. 

The article quotes Mr. Christmas as 
saying, “Miami is becoming more 
cosmopolitan and our area is the least 
discriminatory in all the South. I think 
you will find Miami lowering barriers 
which are detrimental to inter-American 
trade and goodwill.” 

Mayor Christmas may also find that 
the lowering of these discriminatory bar- 
riers also will boost intra-American 
trade and goodwill. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“We're a pure ‘public relaiions’ mentality now 
in most of Florida. The majority of us don’t 
want anything to do with the KKK and we're 
even suspicious of the White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils. Their agitation might hurt property 
values or disturb business. Oh, there are a few 
councils scattered around, mostly in North 
Florida, but they haven’t got a real grip be- 
cause we’re just too busy making money and 
we're damned set on being respectable.” 
A Florida citizen 
as quoted in NATION 


“The pro-segregation agitator has nothing to 
fear. He knows that neither Negroes nor 
liberal-minded white people will do him no 
harm. The people who favor compliance with 
the law of the land—more numerous than the 
politicians suspect—ayre quiet, inoffensive, and 
reticent to a fault. They throw no stones 
through windows, dump no refuse on op- 
ponent’s doorsteps, make no insulting phone 
calls, and, of course, attempt no economic 
reprisals. . . .” 
Benjamin Muse 
in the WASHINGTON Post 


“Tt is unthinkable that a Christian should 

join himself to klan or council whose purpose 

is to gain its point by intimidation, reprisal 

and violence, or that he should lift no voice 

of protest against those who appeal to preju- 
dice and spread fear.” 

97th General Assembly 

Presbyterian Church U. S. (Southern) 

as quoted in the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


June, 1957 


.. Unquote 


“No one dares speak up. There has been a 

complete breakdown of civil liberties. In a 

way you could say there is no intimidation 

any more because there is no one to intimi- 
date. The dissenters don’t speak.” 

Arthur Levin 

Anti-Defamation League, Atlanta 

as quoted in COMMUNITY 


“No individual has the authority to deprive 
another person of their right to work because 
of their color, religion, or nationality. Chil- 
dren eat, and clothes are worn, in every home: 
Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant: Negro or 
White: and all nationalities—who has the 
right to deny these fundamentals to anyone?” 
Statement of Policy 

Reliable Luggage, Inc. 

as quoted in Pittsburgh 

Human Rerations Review 


“To discriminate against a man because of 
race, color, creed or national origin is anti- 
thetical to democracy and dangerous to 
America. In this time of democracy’s testing, 
we must proclaim our faith in it and live 
closely by its principles. In these days of 
danger to America we can permit nothing to 
undermine the unity which is so essential to 
our safety. Nothing is so destructive of unity 
than the hate, discord, suspicion, and bitter- 
ness which prejudice breeds.” 
Bernard M. Baruch 
as quoted in the PresBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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